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that one of the Nottingham leaders went by the
name of Ned Ludd. Their avowed purpose was
to destroy all the machinery in the country,
which they regarded as the cause of their
distress. They began by demolishing a number
of improved stocking frames at Nottingham,
and followed this by breaking up in Nottingham
alone over one thousand looms. Matters as-
sumed such a serious aspect that a law was
hurriedly passed making the offence of destroy-
ing a machine punishable with death. The
operations of the Luddites were carried on with
so much secrecy that, in spite of all that could
be done by the authorities, civil and military,
to repress them, they continued their depreda-
tions for a considerable time. It is worthy of
note that when the Bill making frame-brealdng
a capital offence was before the House of Lords,
Lord Byron, in a maiden speech, spoke in defence
or excuse of the rioters. He contended that
the outrages had arisen from circumstances of
the most unparalleled distress. tc The per-
severance of these miserable men in these pro-
ceedings/' said the poet, " tends to prove that
nothing but absolute want could have driven a
large and once honest and industrious body of
the people into the commission of excesses so
hazardous to themselves, their families, and
the community." Though the law was passed,
it did not deter the rioters from continuing their
desperate crusade, and from the destruction of
machinery they were not long in getting to the
sacrifice of human life.

From Nottingham the agitation spread to the
manufacturing districts of the north, and the